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PARSING. 


In one of the numbers of the Teacher for 1864, we took occa- 
sion to remark that we had “a low opinion of parsing.” We 
referred to the exercise as frequently, and perhaps usually, con- 
ducted. Our principal objection was that to learn the gender, 
number, person, and case of nouns, the mood, tense, person, and 
number of verbs, etc., etc., resulted in little practical benefit to the 
pupil. 

We believe, however, that a “ parsing ” exercise may be so con- 
ducted as to be of great service to the pupil, not only in speaking, 
but, more especially, in correctly writing the English language. 
The general principles upon which such an exercise should be 
conducted, are, first, to teach the pupil how to determine whether 
sentences, when written or spoken, are grammatically constructed ; 
and, second, to teach him how to employ correctly the various 
marks of punctuation, capitals, etc., etc., which are used in writing 
our language. 

As an illustration, we give below a selection from a hymn of 
Madam Guyon, upon which we will ask such questions as a pupil 
who has thoroughly studied his grammar might be expected to 
answer. 
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PARSING. 


“ By Thy command, where’er I stray, 
Sorrow attends me all my way, 
A never-failing friend ; 
And if my sufferings may augment 
Thy praise, behold me wel] content — 


Let sorrow still attend!” Map. Gvuyon. 





1. Read the selection. 2. Is this a verse, or a stanza? Miss 
A. will consult the dictionaries, and read the definitions of the two 
words to the class. 3. Why is stanzathe properterm? 4. What 
are the marks before By? 5. All will close books, and Miss B. 
will write upon the blackboard the words, By Thy command, and 
enclose them within quotation marks accurately made. 6. If 
Mad. Guyon had quoted the second line from some other author, 
how would it be indicated in this book? 7. Why by single marks ? 
8. Why does By begin properly with a capital? 9. Why a capi- 
ital T in Thy? 10. Are relative pronouns thus written when 
referring to the Deity? 11. Why capital 1? 12. Read the first 
sentence. 13. Why stop at friend? 14. How many members 
has this sentence? 15. Read the independent or leading member 
in logical order. 16. Why does the third line logically follow 
directly after the word sorrow? 17. Mention the subject and finite 
verb in this member. 18. Words connected by By? 19. Syn- 
tax of way. 20. Do never and failing constitute together one 
compound word? 21. If so, how should that word be written ? 
22. Miss C. may see whether never-failing is allowed, by the dic- 
tionaries, to constitute a single word like everlasting. 23. In what 
compound words should the hyphen be employed? 24. To illus- 
trate, spell or write landmark, twenty-one, everlasting, stiff-necked. 
25. Read the second member of the first sentence. 26. What is 
the connecting word? 27. What classes of words connect sen- 
tences? 28. What two verbs does where’er qualify? 29. Why 
a comma after command? 30. Why after stray? 31. Why 
after way? 32. Name of the mark over where’er. 33. What 
figure does it indicate? 34. Is syncope a figure of orthography, 
etymology, or rhetoric? 35. What rhetorical figure in the first 
sentence? 386. What isa metaphor? 37. Is not sorrow personi- 
fied? 38. Define personification. 39. Is it always easy to dis- 
criminate between metaphor and personification? 40. “ There 
Honor comes, a pilgrim gray.” ‘Life is an isthmus between two 
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PARSING. lll 


eternities.”” Which of these sentences contains a metaphor, and 
which a personification’ 41. Why a semicolon at close of this 
sentence? 42. Read the second sentence. 43. Why does it stop 
at content? 44. Read the leading member in logical order. 45. 
Name the subject and finite verb. 46. Read the second member. 
47. Is this member dependent or independent? 48. Why depen- 
dent? 49. When may 7 be followed by the indicative mood ? 
50. When by the subjunctive? 51. By what mood is it followed 
here? 52. Why no comma after And? 53. Why a comma after 
praise? 54. Read the last sentence. 55. Why a dash after con- 
tent? 56. Would a comma have been allowable? 57. Why an 
exclamation point after attend? 58. Would a period have been 
allowable? 59. Subject of this sentence? 60. In what mood is 
attend ? 61. Rule for omission of to? 62. Do the quotation marks 
properly enclose the exclamation point? 63. Do all enclosing 
marks like curves, brackets, etc., include the points at the end of 
words enclosed? 64. Why do not the quotation marks enclose 
Mad. Guyon? 65. Why the capitals in Mad. Guyon? 66. Why 
the point after Mad.? 67. Write on the board Miss Guyon? 
68. Why no point after Miss? 69. Why is Mad. Guyon printed 
in capitals. 70. In writing for the press, how would you direct your 
printer when to use capitals and Italics? 71. Why a period after 
Guyon? 72. In subscribing your name to any paper, should a 
point be placed after it? 73. How, in superscribing a letter, should 
you punctuate? 74. To illustrate, write on the board Geo. A. 
Smith, Jr., LL. D., Boston, Mass. 75. Why point after Geo. ? 
76. Why point and comma after Jr.! 77. Why no point between 
the L’s? 78. Returning to the first line, why is wherever synco- 
pated? 79. Read the line, using wherever for where’er. 80. 
Why is it not now agreeable in sound? 81. In what kind of verse 
is this stanza written? 82. Define iambic verse. 83. Define an 
iambus, or iamb. 84. How many iambs in the first line? 85. 
Scan the whole stanza. 86. Would the first line be pure iambic 
verse without the syncope in where’er? 87. Why, in reading the 


stanza, do you make a slight pause after augment? 88. Name of 


this pause? 89. Why slight pauses after me and sufferings? 90. 
Name of this pause? 91. Why is Let not printed directly under 
Thy ? or why indent the third and last lines? 92. How does the 
figurative use of sorrow enhance the force and beauty of the poetry ? 
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112 MAKING APOLOGIES. 





We do not wish to assert that the above is a model form of 
questioning, but we believe it may be properly pronounced far 
more interesting and profitable than that too common method of 
teaching, which consists in little else than the following: ‘ Parse 
By.” “Parse Thy.” ‘ Parse command,” etc., etc. 

We are fully aware that, to answer our questions, the pupil 
must have a thorough knowledge of his grammar, and that simpler 
questions should be put to the younger pupils ; but we believe 
that, until such questions can be answered, parsing will be of no 
great practical benefit. 





MAKING APOLOGIES. 


PERHAPS no fault is more common in our practical teaching than 
that of endeavoring to cover defects by useless and even false apol- 
ogies. The ladies, let us say, are not guiltless here. 

Nine-tenths of the apologies made in the world are either need- 
less or false. We seem to have inherited from our first parents, 
who made such lame excuses for eating the apple, the habit of 
making foolish apologies. Human beings alone are subject to this 
charge; the brutes never apologize. The very dog, when guilty, 
slinks honestly off, as if he had a conscience. His master would 
kick him if he made an apology. Yes, the very brutes would lose 
part of their dignity if they imitated us. 

Indeed, so common are false apologies among us, that in social 
life it is deemed almost impolite to believe them to be sincere ; and 
the clergyman, who, on being told by a good parishioner, with 
whom he was taking tea, that her cake was not fit to eat, quietly 
took her word for it, and refused to taste it, must be condemned as 
a very green or a very roguish man for a clergyman. 

Perhaps in no place are so many false apologies made as in the 
school-room, for the simple reason that in no place, are there so 
many unavoidable defects. ‘The mechanic’s tools are to-day in just 
the same place in which he left them yesterday. The lawyer and 
the clerk find their books upon the shelves, and their papers on 
file, where they put them. But the teacher has no such assurance. 
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CHEERFULNESS. 113 


Little Johnny was in his seat a moment ago, but he is under it 
now. He said his multiplication table finely yesterday, but he 
hobbles sadly to-day ; and his teacher can hardly help saying, “« Now, 
Johnny, you know better than that ; you said it finely yesterday ; 
you never failed so before.” 

A visitor enters. ‘The teacher is “ very sorry that the school is 
so unusually thin ; that so many of the best scholars happen to be 
absent.” Yes, my friend, but a greater proportion of your poorest 
scholars are away. 

“ Really, I do n’t know when this class ever appeared so poorly.” 
Ah, but they did worse only yesterday. 

“ Boys, why do you walk so much more noisily than usual 
to-day?”’ Another falsehood ; for the presence of a visitor has 
restrained one-half of their usual noise. 

‘‘] am surprised that my school always appears worse when vis- 
itors are present.” False again ; for though you notice more the 
defects of your pupils now, yet they almost always behave better 
when spectators are before them. 

We know how hard it is to avoid making apologies. We have 
made them ourselves, and have been ashamed of them; we have 
heard our friends make them, and have been ashamed of our friends. 
It may be laid down as a settled fact that a visitor, who has talent 
and character enough to make his good opinion worth securing, 
possesses shrewdness enough to see through a tame apology, to 
judge of our schools by their actual appearance, and to set down our 
apologies as marks of a want of candor, dignity, and self-respect. 


CHEERFULNESS. 


ALTHOUGH, in order to become a successful teacher, a man must 
devote to his profession the best of his time, his strength, and of all 
his powers, yet we do not believe that a teacher should be nothing 
but a teacher. There are hours when our own cheerfulness of mind 
demands of us to forget our profession and become citizens of the 
world. It would be well if every teacher had, at least, one subject 
of interest, entirely aloof from teaching, to which his mind could 
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revert with pleasure, and even with enthusiasm, when the ordinary 
duties of the day in the school-room have ceased to claim his 
thoughts. What this subject should be, depends entirely upon the 
tastes and mental and physical powers of each man. One might 
resolve that, besides being a good teacher, he would also be a good 
musician, and he would be all the happier for having “ two strings 
to his bow.” Another might devote his spare hours to natural 
history ; another to geology. And then, too, it is pleasant to 
have some physical hobby, in pursuit of which the mind rests, 
while the body receives unconsciously the very highest benefits of 
gymnastic training. Sydney Smith, in an article on “ Cheerfulness,” 
recommends “ gardening, a carpenter’s shop, a turning-lathe, etc.” 
It is no mean acquirement, in any man, to be able to make out of 
wood, or brass, or stone, a really beautiful, or even useful thing. 
Men cannot but admire the sculptor, though he works upon stone, 
} and not mind. 

We all love to create, to say “ I planned this, and did it myself.” 
It is pleasant to see a man who has an innocent hobby. -How much 
he enjoys his hobby! How he loves to talk about it! We ought 
to pardon him, if he does bore us a little, now and then ; for while 
he indulges his enthusiasm, he is not indulging envy, or detailing 
scandal, or repining at Providence, or doing any other mean thing. 
. His enthusiasm really makes him a better man ; he is both hap- 
pier himself and he makes others happier. A shrewd man has said 
| that he “ would not give much for a man that had not a hobby.” 
There is a sadder state than that of having “ nothing to wear ;”’ 
it is that of having nothing to do, — nothing to be interested in, — 
nothing to be enthusiastic about. If a man wants a serene temper 
and a buoyant spirit, let him eschew all loafing and lounging for 
the body, and all vacancy and listlessness for the mind, and devote 
his spare hours to some innocent pursuit which will give vigor to 
his frame and cheerfulness to his heart. 









































No man can tell whether he is rich or poor by turning to his 
i | ledger. It is the heart that makes aman rich. He is rich or poor 
- | according to what he is, not according to what he has. 
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«TRICKS OF TRADE.” 


WE sincerely believe that, in point of moral worth, teachers, as 
a class or profession, stand in the front ranks of society ; still it 
cannot be denied that the school-room presents its peculiar tempta- 
tions to resort to expedients of doubtful honesty, to some of which, 
we suspect, too many teachers yield. 

In presenting one or two of these expedients, we are reminded 
of a curious remark of old Bishop Latimer, who, upon preaching 
one day to the people of a neighboring parish upon sinful practices, 
remarked that the people of his own parish had a very dishonest 
practice of cheating in regard to grinding corn, “the which,” he 
adds, “ I will not tell you, lest you do the same thiug yourselves.” 

But we can hardly be so scrupulous as the good old bishop. 

A dishonest practice, far too prevalent among teachers, is that of 
endeavoring to deceive visitors in regard to the actual condition of 
their schools, by departing from the ordinary exercises of the day, 
and presenting for exhibition a special class, with perhaps a special 
lesson, which has been reserved for any emergency which may 
arise. It may be that this wicked and cowardly practice is more 
common than the community are aware of. It is true that too many 
of our ordinary recitations are so lame and hobbling as to deserve 
neither commendation nor praise ; but is this an excuse for falsehood 
and deception / 

On visiting one of the best schools in the state, we found a class 
reciting in arithmetic ; but salutations being over, “‘ presto, change,” 
a Miss 
arithmetic, but to describe a journey from Boston to Buffalo. Then 
followed a declamation, (for it was hardly a recitation,) in which 





, a fine, intelligent girl, is called upon, not to recite in 


the names of lakes, rivers, cities, railroads, canals, etc., etc., etc., 
followed each other in fluent and rapid succession. All this, of 
course, greatly enhanced the reputation of the school, in our esteem, 
for now we believed, as before, that the teacher was not only very 
much of a scholar and gentleman, but we begun to suspect that he 
might be somewhat of a rogue; and that the pupils were not only 
well taught in the solid and useful branches, but were in a fair way 
to become expert in the lighter accomplishments of refined and 
polite deception. 
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‘6 TRICKS OF TRADE.” 


There are schools which we have several times visited, in which 
we have no recollection of having heard a regular recitation in the 
ordinary routine of duty. 

A clergyman, on resolving to change his profession to that of 
teaching, has remarked, that, on visiting schools for the purpose, 
we suppose, of procuring information in regard to the duties of his 
new profession, he found it impossible to learn what was the real 
and ordinary mode of proceeding. 

A friend of ours once informed us that an artless little girl who 
had left a neighboring school, and had entered hers, innocently 
requested, that in her new school, as in her old one, she might 
belong to “ the class that recites when company comes in.” 

The principal objection to the dishonest practice in question 
would be removed if the teacher would honestly address his vis- 
itors as follows: ‘‘ Here is a class with which I have taken a great 
deal of pains. The lesson which they are about to recite was 
learned three months ago, has been often recited, and is kept on 
hand, like the good woman’s cake, for special occasions. It affords 
no clew to our usual performances, and I only present it to hood- 
wink and deceive you. I expect you to compliment it, and here- 
after to hold a higher opinion of my merits as a teacher.” 

This would be truthful, fair, and honest. It would show the 
teacher to be a fool, but not a knave. 

Far be it, however, from us to impose so scrupulous a course 
upon an ambitious teacher as to forbid any honest attempt to 
exhibit his school to the best advantage. ‘lhe teacher undoubtedly 
has a right, in the presence of strangers, so to question the class 
which happens to be upon the floor, as best to exhibit the results 
of his own labor and the diligence of his pupils. He may justly 
give more prominence to a pupil who has been punctual and studi- 
ous, than to one, who, from frequent absence and irregularity, can- 
not give a correct impression of his teacher’s capacity and fidelity. 
So much we must pardon to a commendable pride. But what is 
unpardonable is an attempt to hoodwink and deceive, to present as 
an ordinary exercise a pre-arranged and studied exhibition. 

Precisely similar in character to the objectionable practice above 
described is the still more common practice of drilling pupils, for 
exhibition upon examination days, upon some small portion of the 
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studies of the term. Asa general rule, in regard to preparation 
for examination, any understanding with one’s pupils or with one’s 
own mind, which he would blush to have revealed to the assembled 
spectators, is unworthy of a true teacher. 


THE PHONIC TEXT. 


In the February number of the Massachusetts Teacher there is an 
article over the signature of John D. Philbrick, making a sharp 
comment on what he was pleased to term my “claims,” put forth in a 
preceding number of the Teacher. I am sorry that anything I 
may have said in my article should have been construed in so 
personal a way as to have called forth the spirit and expression 
which Mr. Philbrick was induced:to use. It was far from my 
intention to put forth any claims as against Mr. Philbrick, or any- 
body else ; but really to call the attention of teachers and the 
readers of your journal to what I deemed a very valuable auxiliary 
to the teaching of reading, put in a practical shape, which, as yet, 
I did not think had got into general use ; nor, indeed, did I know 
of its being put to any use besides my own, in the particular form 
in which I had found its best application. 1 must confess, after a 
diligent consideration of what Mr. Philbrick has said on this point, 
that if I chose to be tenacious on the claim of originality, I could 
yield nothing to his statement that such a claim is overthrown by 
“every good spelling-book.” I think I can show that no author of 
a spelling-book, in this country certainly, ever claimed to do, or ever 
thought of doing, precisely what I aim at in this phonic mode of 
teaching. But I am anxious, just now, rather to state distinctly what 
ts this instrumentality, which I think so signal in its effects, and 
which, if I can induce my fellow-teachers to adopt, I doubt not will 
be recognized as of great importance in elementary instruction — in 
that most difficult of all tasks, the teaching of a child or an adult to 
read. As for phonic methods of teaching, I know that various 
methods have been familiar to good teachers a long time, and are 
rapidly coming into the better class of our schools. What I submit 
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118 THE PHONIC TEXT. 


‘is, whether this particular method of applying the phonic principle 
is not a great improvement on anything yet used in schools. I am 
aware also, and have so stated, that dictionaries and spelling-books 
have used all the expedients which I employ, for the orthoepic 
purposes of such books ; but the fact that they are dictionaries and 
spelling-books makes them unfit for reading-books ; and, in truth, 
the work of elementary reading is supposed to be over when they 
are resorted to. 

Now, the special thing I commend to the attention of my 
fellow-teachers is not so much a new phonology of the language, 
but a method of teaching reading by means of a particular method 
of printing the reading matter of elementary reading-books, by which 
I have proved that great facility is obtained in teaching reading. 

This way of printing the text enables the teacher to apply rigidly, 
and without exception, a phonic law in the reading of that text, as 
it is constructed on the principle that each sign employed has but 
one sound ; in other words, the English text is so presented that 
it can be read by its signs of sound, and this without altering the 
orthography or introducing any new signs of sound. And further- 
more, this alteration of the common text is so little a disguise, that 
learning to read the ‘‘ phonic text” is equivalent to learning the 
ordinary text of books. ‘The transition does not require any fur- 
ther tuition on those words with which the student may have become 
familiar in the phonic text. So that being able to read familiarly 
seventy or eighty pages of any story in simple style, the pupil 
will have become familiar with the ordinary run of words neces- 
sary to read any common book ; for in this compass is contained 
all the staple of common words that make up familiar conversation. 

I present, therefore, this “‘ phonic text’? — this particular method 
of printing the reading matter of such elementary books as may be 
used in the teaching of children or adults —as of signal service in 
facilitating the process of teaching reading, and making it, indeed, 
a scientific process, instead of the pure empiric method which it is 
now in the hands of most teachers. __ 

We give below what we have constructed as the key to this phonic 
text, and a specimen of the text itself, taken from the Phonic 
Reader, which has been used in teaching adults to read. 
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A KEY TO THE PHONIC TEXT. 


LONG. 


( By position.) 


A as in Ale 
E as in Eve 
I as in Ice 

O as in Ode 
U as in Use 
Y as in My 


DIGRAPHS. 


Diphthongs. 
ai as in Fail 
ay as in Hay 
ei as in Vein 

. rv 
ey as in They 
ow as in How 


LABIAL. 
P as in Pop 
B as in Bob 
F as in Fife 
Ph as in Phiz 
V as in Valve 
M as in Mum 


W as in Woe 


THE PHONIC ALPHABET. 


VOWEL SOUNDS. 


SHORT. 


( By position.) 
a as in Pat 
e as in Pet 
i as in Pit 
o as in Cot 
u as in But 


y as in Myth 


DIGRAPHS. 
Diphthongs. 


ou as in Out 
Ow as in Low 
oa as in Loaf 
ol as in Oil 
oy as in Boy 


DIGRAPHS. 


Rear Palatal. 
ar as in Far 
er as in Her 
ir as in Sir 

. 7 
or as in For 
ur as in Fur 


Lod 


or as in Word 


MARKED 
ii as in Piidm 
4 as in Ball 
6 as in Dd 


~ 
= 


é as in Thére 


CONSONANT SOUNDS, 


DENTAL. 
T as in Tart 
D as in Did 
Th as in Thin 
Th as in Then 
C as in Cede 
S as in Sit 
Z as in Zone 


Wh as in When N as in Nun 


Double sounds: x as in Expect,* x as in Exist, Qu as in 


(Quit. 


(—) (~) Marks which, put over the vowels, indicate them as 


long or short. 


* These exceptional sounds of g, z, s,n, x, should be marked; but the printer could 
not furnish the marks. Their occurrence is so infrequent, that the words in which they are 


$ as in is 


FRONT PALATE. 


DIGRAPHS. 


Monophthongs. 
ee as in Peel 
ea as in Pea 

aw as in Paw 
au as in Haul 
ew as in Pew 
00 ag in Pool 


66 as in F 66t 


VOWELS. 

fi as in Ride 
ui as in Bill 
o as in Son 
4 as in Dare 


REAR PALATE. 


ChasinChurch C as in Cat 


J as in Judge 
*G as in Gem 
Sh as in Shun 
*z as in Azure 


K as Kid 
ck as in Luck 
G as in Gig 


ng as in Sing 


*sas in Pleasure *n as in anger 


L as in Lull 
R as in Run 
Y as in Yet 


ras in Err 


Has in Hot 


found might perhaps more advantageously be respelled by the other signs. 
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To the preceding table must be added the two following obser- 
vations or rules, which strictly apply to the phonic text, and which 
are easily fixed in the mind of a pupil by their constant repetition 
in their application to the phonic reading of that text. 


Oss. 1. A space after a vowel, or an e silent following in the 
same syllable, makes the vowel Jong ; but a consonant immediately 
following a vowel makes it short. 

Oss. 2. All silent letters are italicized, except the final e, which 
is always silent when there is another vowel in the same syllable. 


These two rules supplement the phonic alphabet ; and when 
both this alphabet and the rules are well fixed in the mind of a 
pupil, in their application, they will furnish the key to every word 
in the phonic text, which thereafter can be read by the signs of 
sound, and, in the case of adults, without any further help from a 
teacher. 


FROM THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 
Cap. I. 


1 In the begin’ning, God crea’ted the heaven and the earth. 

2 And the earth was (woz) without’ form, and void; and 
darkness was upon’ the face of the deep: and the Spirit of God 
mdved upon’ the face of the waters. 

3 And God said (sed), Let thére be light; and thére was 
(woz) light. 

4 And God saw the light, that it was good; and God divided 
the ligAt from the darkness. 

5 And God called the light Day, and the darkness he called 
Night. And the evening and the morning were (wer) the first 
day. 

6 And God said (sed), Let thére be a firmament in the midst 
of the waters, and let it divide’ the witers from the witers. 

7 And God made the firmament, and divided the waters 
which were under the firmament from the witers which were 
above’ the firmament; and it was (woz) so. 

8 And God called the firmament Heaven. And the evening 
and the morning were the second day. 
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9 And God said, Let the witers under the heaven be gathered 
tégeth’er unto one (wun) place, and let the dry land appear’; 
and it was so. 

10 And God cflled the dry land Earth, and the gathering- 
togeth’er of the wAters cilled he Seas; and God saw that it was 
(woz) good. 

11 And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yiélding seed, and the frfizt-tree yzélding frit after his kind, 
whdse seed is in itself’, upon’ the earth; and it was so. 

12 And the earth brought (brawt) forth grass, and herb 
yiélding seed after his kind, and the tree y7élding frazt, whdse 
seed was in itself’, after his kind; and God saw that it was 
good. 

13 And the evening and the morning were (wer) the third 
day. 

14 And God said, Let thére be lights in the firmament of the 
heaven to divide’ the day from the night; and let them be for 
signs and for seasons, and for days and years. 

15 And let them be for lights in the firmament of the heaven 
to give light upon’ the earth; and it was so. 

16 And God made two great lights; the greater light to rule 
the day, and the lesser light to rule the night: he made the stars 
Also. 

17 And God set them in the firmament of the heaven to give 
light upon’ the earth, 

18 And to rule over the day and over the night, and to 
divide’ the light from the darkness; and God saw that it was 
good. 

19 And the evening and the morning were the fowrth day. 


How many lessons it may take to make the phonic alphabet, 
and the two observations supplemental, familiar to the mind of a 
pupil in their application to the reading of the phonic text, will 
depend much upon the skill of the teacher and the aptness of the 
scholar. But it will at once be seen that here is a very definite 
and limited work compared to the chaos of words, the stultifying 
repetition, and the enormous burden laid upon the memory, in 
carrying every word by itself as a separate sign of sound, to which 
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no other word gives the least clew. This is the common “ word 
method ” of teaching reading. 

The reader will observe a large number of digraphs in the phonic 
alphabet. It is these that so widen the basis of the phonic character 
of our language that it can be made to stand on that base ; whereas 
the Roman alphabet by itself, which has hitherto been looked to as 
representing the elementary sounds of our language, is too narrow 
and inadequate for any such purpose. These digraphs form a very 
important part of the phonology of our language ; and the pre- 
sentation of them at once to the eye of the pupil, as signs of ele- 
mentary sounds, enables him to read a great many words by their 
help, which, otherwise, would be anomalous and unphonic. 

This particular use of the digraphs, and the application of the 
syllabic law whereby long are distinguished from short vowels so 
as to avoid marking this distinction, as all the spelling-books and 
dictionaries do, for the most part; these two facts, constantly and 
consistently used in the production of a phonic reading text, seem 
to me the distinguishing marks of the reading text I am recom- 
mending ; and this gives rise to the superior advantages of using it 
in elementary teaching. From tiis arises the small necessity of 
marking letters which otherwise would have to cover the text so as 
to make it repulsive and a hindrance to the teaching of the lan- 
guage phonically, and the bad aspect of which you may see in any 
dictionary or spelling-book that uses these marks for the sake of 
orthoepy. Although there is a well-known law, that, when the 
syllables of a word are to be divided, we must put the space after 
the long vowel, or, in case it be short, follow it immediately by the 
consonant ; yet the lexicographers and spelling-books apply their 
marks as if there were no such law, or use it capriciously and 
inconsistently, sometimes to indicate etymology and sometimes 
orthoepy. But I cannot here enter into these details. There 
are cases where it is not expedient to apply strictly this syllabic 
law or usage in the division of syllables; for such, marks of the 
long and short sounds are provided. 

Let the reader turn his scrutiny upon the phonic reading text. 
He will see it is so constructed that it forms no bar to a ready 
transition to the common reading text. No word is so disguised 
by marks, italics, or the separation of the syllables, that if it once 
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become familiar to the reader of the phonic text, it cannot be 
easily distinguished in the common text without marks or italics. 
Hence he will appreciate the truth of the statement, when I say, 
that, as sixty or seventy pages of the narrative portions of the Bible 
contain the staple of all words used in common conversation and 
common reading, if that much is learned by the pupil in the phonic 
text, he can read ordinary words in the common text without any 
farther tuition. He has the run of words necessary to give him 
the “ freedom of letters” in all common books. And this will 
appear more simple if the reader will observe, that if he should 
throw out the dotted s, which is cognate to the sharp sound of s, 
and would not lead to much difficulty if it remained unmarked with 
those learning to read their vernacular, and a few very familiar 
and oft-recurring words, which are irregular in their spelling, he 
will find that all but six per cent. of the words are exactly alike in 
the phonic and in the common text. 

In fact, this proves that our language is substantially phonic, or 
spelled according to a fixed system of signs and sounds correspond- 
ing — provided you take the right view of it. This is precisely the 
difference between the Copernican and Ptolemaic system of the 
universe, —it was a difference in the point of view of the same 
system. And the splendid physical discoveries of the astronomy 
of modern times owe their origin to a simple change of theory that 
took the sun instead of the earth as the centre of the planetary sys- 
tem. Now the large majority of teachers are in the Ptolemaic system 
as to the phonology of our language, — they see it all irregular 
and in confusion from their point of view. But I desire to bring 
about a Copernican view of the phonology of the language. And 
as to the “‘ word method,” so called, I trust it will ere long belong 
to the ‘*Saurian period ” of teaching reading ; for it undertakes to 
teach our language as the Chinese are compelled to teach theirs, 
in which every word is a separate sign of sound, and there are just 
as many signs as there are words in the language. 

But to return to the phonic key and reading text. As to the 
practical use of these in teaching reading, I cannot do better than 
simply to state the facts that have come under my own experience, 
corroborated by such testimony as, it seems to me, should com- 
mand respect. 
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During the winter and spring of 1864 I took charge of the 
elementary reading classes of the evening schools of the Warren 
Street Chapel, Boston, an institution which, for the last thirty-five 
years, has taken a remarkable place among the benevolent enter- 
prises of Boston in behalf of children and of the poor. I had just 
returned from a missionary post at Port Royal, S. C., among the 
freed people of the islands, where I became deeply interested in 
the efforts in progress to elevate the social and intellectual con- 
dition of this down-trodden race. Especially was I interested by 
their eager zeal to acquire the elements of reading, which seemed 
to them the “summum bonum” of all that distinguished their 
condition from that of the whites. I gave myself with all the force 
and ingenuity of my mind to their instruction; but I soon felt 
that nothing but some skilful application of the phonic method 
could overcome their negro dialect and accent, or ever put the art 
of reading within the possible reach of most of the adults. With 
the children it was a mere question of time and patience ; but the 
adults had, few of them, either the time or patience, or necessary 
facilities of teaching, to go through that tortuous and long road 
that leads to the goal of their wishes — even with all the hope and 
zeal with which they were inspired. Many gave up with tears 
what they undertook with smiles. ‘Too hard, massa; too hard. 
Neber can learn to read!” 

I did employ phonic methods with them ; but, for want of the 
necessary books and the very facilities mentioned above, I could 
only obtain partial results. When I returned to Boston I brooded 
over this problem with intense interest ; and it was with a purpose, 
if possible, to solve it favorably, that I undertook those elementary 
classes in reading in the evening schools of the Warren Street 
Chapel. On the first of January, I put a little work to the press, 
called the Phonic Primer and Reader, the use of which I could 
not get till the latter part of March; but meanwhile I worked 
with blackboard and charts which I constructed for the purpose. 
The result is embodied in the following letter, given to me at a 
later period, but conveying the convictions of the trustees of these 
schools at the close of my experiment : — 


“ We, the undersigned, take great pleasure in stating that the Rev. J. C. Zachos 
had for five months the sole charge of our most elementary classes in reading, in 
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the evening schools of the Warren Street Chapel, during the winter and spring of 
1864, and met with most unusual and gratifying success in the teaching of these 
classes. He employed his peculiar method of phonic teaching during the whole 
time, and succeeded, with such as could be retained in the classes from twenty to 
thirty lessons of two hours each, in enabling them to read with facility and ease 
the “phonic text” of the book employed by the scholars. In two cases this was 
accomplished in twelve lessons. 

“It is proper to remark that the most successful scholars were Germans of the 
ordinary unlearned class, but such as could read their own ianguage, which is 
strictly phonic. But similar results, in a less striking degree, were obtained from 
the Irish scholars entirely unlettered. 

“It is proper also to state that the scholars had no book till the latter part of 
their course, but were taught by the blackboard and by charts. Neither the books 
nor charts could be taken home, so that the pupils had to rely simply on the les- 
sons in the chapel; these were given twice a week, alternately to both of the sexes. 

“Some of the German scholars could not speak English, and hence had to be 
guided in reafling entirely by the signs of sound, and not at all by the sense; yet 
they read with facility and very intelligibly any part of the seventy-five pages of 
their reader. 

“No such results have been known in the history of the chapel schools during 
the twenty-five years of our connection with them; and we believe this result 
chiefly owing to the superiority of the phonic method employed by Mr. Zachos, as 
some of the most skilful teachers in reading have heretofore given their services to 
the chapel. 

Rev. C. F. BARNARD, Supt. of the Chapel. 


Joun L. Emmons, | Com. in charge of the 
SamveL WELTCH, Evening Schools 
J. THomas Vose, of the 
THomas HILLs, Warren St. Chapel.” 


I must confess that the results took me by surprise as well as the 
committee; and I was induced at once to call the attention of 
teachers and those interested in the cause of popular education. 
On or about the first of March the following appeared in the 
Boston Transcript : 


“READING Mave Easy, — There is, in the night school of the Warren Street 
Chapel, Boston, an experiment in successful progress, which is well worthy the 
attention of educators and philanthropists. 

“It is a method of teaching the reading of the English purely by the sounds of 
the letters : , 

“1. It corrects, in a short time, the brogue and foreign accent so common 
among our immigrants. 

“2. It encounters all the fearful irregularities of our orthography by two or three 
simple rules of discrimination, easily applied by the pupil; and, without changing 
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in the least the present spelling of the language, enables the learner to wend his 
way among its intricacies, with a ‘ pass-key ’ for every word. 

“3. It shortens the time and labor of learning at least to one tenth of that 
employed by any method at present used for teaching reading. 

“Thus Germans, reading their own language, but not at all acquainted with 
English, have been taught to read with facility in less than twenty lessons. And 
the demonstrations at the Chapel, thus far, go to show that any unlettered person, 
of ordinary intelligence for that class, can be taught to read the Bible in forty or 
fifty lessons by this new method. Such as are disposed to examine the class are 
cordially invited to attend at the Chapel, between seven and nine o'clock any 
evening of the week, except Mondays and Saturdays.” 


Now I was not verdant enough to suppose that all the school-mas- 
ters of Boston would at once rush to the Warren Street Chapel to see 
this great phenomenon. But I must confess I was somewhat dis- 
appointed that, with the exception of three or four personal friends 
to whom I had mentioned the class, not a single individual cared 
to inquire into the truth of these statements, or give them the 
compliment of an investigation! I could not help asking myself 
whether I was really at the “hub” of universal intelligence and 
philanthropy, or somewhere on the periphery of the wheel of 
civilization. Where are all your educators, and your philanthropists, 
and your anti-slavery men? The invitation was certainly very 
general ; it excluded none of these ; and it came from an old and 
well-established institution of high character for benevolence and 
integrity. My sense of all this was very much mollified, how- 
ever, by the reflection that in like circumstances I should probably 
act myself precisely as these much-abused functionaries ; and that 
they had no more time to hunt up “ novelties” than I had, unless 
they came directly in their path. I therefore invited, personally, 
five or six gentlemen, of high reputation and position in educational 
matters, to see and judge for themselves the results and the inscru- 
mentalities of this experiment in popular education. I refrain 
from mentioning their names here ; but these gentlemen were so 
far impressed with the results and struck with the simplicity of 
the means, as to give me, afterwards, their names and moral sup- 
port in anything that could be done to put this method of teaching 
into practice, and repeat the experiment on a larger scale, —all 
but Mr. Philbrick ; he was one of the gentlemen thus specially 
jnvited to examine this thing. It would have been invidious to 
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have left out the Superintendent of the Boston Schools in such an 
invitation as that. He came once, and said he would “ see me 
again ;” from which I inferred he was not satisfied, but would 
examine into the claims of this educational experiment. He never 
came again. Pressed heavily, I doubt not, by professional duties, 
and adopting, perhaps, somewhat hastily the idea that here was 
merely a specimen of “fast teaching” with intelligent pupils, he 
gave no more thought to the matter. And since, in discussing 
the theory, he must permit me to say that he has mistaken the 
point in question; which is, not whether this is a new and 
original method of stating the phonology of our language, or 
putting it in practice for orthoepic purposes, but whether the phonic 
reading text above described did not give some signal and new 
advantage to the teacher and pupil in reading; and further, that 
this phonic reading text was an organic thing, with a specific pur- 
pose, and hence not to be taken to pieces in order to judge of the 
originality of the parts, nor to be compared with the text of 
spelling books, whose purpose is entirely different. Such a gener- 
ous view of it, I think, will induce him to withdraw his opposition, 
not to any claims of mine, but to a fair trial of an instrumentality 
in teaching which, in the opinion of some highly gifted in those 
things to which he is the last man to pay any disrespect, promises 
great and signal service to the cause of popular education. 

If such a phonic reading text as this, with its “ foregone con- 
clusion” and basis of a ‘phonic alphabet” such as I have pointed 
out, were used for the purpose of teaching children and adults to 
read, such a fact would show itself in results which would make it 
impossible for Mr. Philbrick to say, ‘‘ I am well aware that there 
is much time wasted in teaching reading.’’ This can never be the 
case where the analysis is final, the application scientific, and the 
means simple, as is the case in the phonic method proposed here. 
I am anxious to subordinate all claims to originality in invention 
to the great uses of such a moral lever for elevating the unlettered 
masses to the knowledge of the elements of reading. This is truly 
an American question ; for it is not too much to say, that on its 
happy solution depends the perpetuity of American institutions. 

If such results as are mentioned above have actually taken place, 
they can be reproduced again on a scale commensurate with the 
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ignorant masses of our large cities, and the vast field for their 
application among the freed people of the south. 

There are a few of us, among whom the writer of this article is 
the humblest, who are determined this thing shall have a fair trial ; 
and we invite the codperation and help of every one interested in 
popular education, and every true lover of his race. 


J. C. Zacnos. 
West Newton, March 1, 1865. 


Nore. — On the question of originality in this method, I will let Mr. William Russell, the distin- 
guished elocutionist and a Nestor among teachers, answer. I will simply remark that I was not 
aware of the usages of the Scottish schools, till Mr. Russell informed me, nor of the case of the Rev. 
Mr. Mulkey in Baltimore. The results to which I have come have been purely the suggestions of my 
own study, and have not been derived from any one or from any book. 


But I am most happy to be fortified in the uses of phonic methods by such excellent testimony, 
and actual trial. 


Lancaster, Mass , Feb. 13, 1865. 

My Dear Sir, — As I value yery highly your ingenious method of simplifying phonotypic aids to 
instruction in reading, it gives me pleasure to answer, as I can, your questions. 

Furst. Whether the phonic text of the Scottish sehvool-books was planned exactly as yours? — 
No. The beau ideal of Scottish teaching and of Scottish school-books seems to be uniformly that of 
the most rigorous accuracy, down to the minutest detail, delighting rather in merciless labor-making 
than labor-saving plans. The phonotypic or right-hand pages of the reading-books of Fulton, and 
Knight, and of Angus, bristle all over with a dense array of endless markings, which, to the untutored 
eye, make them seem more like prohibitory jungles of cherauz-de-frise, than helps to admission to 
inner meanings of mystery. Our American spirit of impatient haste would never tolerate such 
methods. Your own plan of limiting the assistance offered by phonotypic markings, while it em- 
braces the benefit of such aids, — which all teachers well know to be greatly needed, in consequence 
of our orthography and othoépy being so constantly at variance, — yet judiciously restricts all mark- 
ing to those classes of words in which it is indispensable to accurate perception of exact usage. 

Second and Third. The spacing of syllables, and the italicizing of silent letters, occur in the 
Scottish books before mentioned. 

Fourth. Your phonic alphabet, with its speciality of digraphs, etc., is, to a great extent,,original. 

In conclusion, I feel free to say, that, while the fundamental idea of your whole system of nota- 
tion is one which has been sanctioned and adopted by previous usage on the part of lexicographers, 
your ingenious and skilful modifications of phonetic and suggestive typography in elementary reading 
books are both original and highly valuable, as aids to the successful and expeditious teaching of 
reading. 

When the Rev. Mr. Mulkey, whom I mentioned in my former note, applied his method to his 
numerous classes of colored people in Baltimore, about thirty years ago, persons whose curiosity led 
them to attend, as spectators, at the exercises of his classes, were astonished at the facility with which 
they got over the abounding anomalies of our language as well as its normal analogies. His pupils -— 
several hundred adults — were able to read with fluency the text of the Gospel of John, after a few 
weeks’ training on a system of phonic reading corresponding, in its essential features, to that exem- 
plified by yourself, but much less exact in method and detail. This experiment was openly conducted 
in one of the public buildings of the city; and its success was amply acknowledged by the clergy and 
other philanthropic persons, who took an interest in Mr. Mulkey’s noble enterprise. 

Your own undertaking commends itself to the best wishes of all who take an intelligent and pa- 
triotic interest in our present great national movement, as securing to the African not merely the boon 
of personal liberty, but as insuring, in due season, the higher enfranchisement of intelligence and 
moral elevation. 

Were 1 an artist, I should covet the ability worthily to depict the American statesman undoing 
the shackle-bolts of slavery from the hands of a representative African, and the American philanthropist 
offering him the gift of a Bible. 

I hope that you will be able to accomplish all you can desire, in your devoted endeavors for the 
intellectual and spiritual benefit, not only of our emancipated Africans, but of the poor and ignorant 
among the white population of the South. Yours, with much esteem, Wa. Russgw. 





Resident Chitors’ Department. 





A TALK WITH MY BOYS ON HONESTY AND CHEATING. 


We have a few spare minutes, boys. Shall we have another familiar talk 
together? Very well. Let us talk to-day about honesty and cheating. As you 
were playing marbles at recess, I heard Master John exclaim, “ Now, Jim, 
stop that! —no cheating!” I don’t know whether “Jim” was cheating or not: 
I hope he was not. But, at any rate, it will do us no harm to consider, for a 
moment, the subject of cheating. We have not time to talk about all kinds of 
cheating; but if you will give me first-rate attention, we’ll note a few of them. 

First of all, — you may cheat yourselves. How is that? When you shirk out 
of any duty; when you get others to do what you ought to do for yourselves; 
when you unnecessarily stay away from school; in a word, when you do anything 
which tends to deprive you of the advantages which you may derive, and ought to 
derive, from your school,—then you cheat yourselves. You imagine, perhaps, 
when you escape tasks assigned you, that you are doing a shrewd thing, and getting 
advantage of your teachers; while the fact is, you are defrauding yourselves. This 
is a kind of dishonesty which will some day appear, to all of you who indulge in 
it, a very expensive one. 

In the next place,—you may cheat one another. You may do this in your 
sports. You all know how that is done. Done in fun, do you say? Perhaps so; 
and perhaps not, At any rate, the habit of taking dishonest advantage of another 
is easily formed; and, if allowed in small things, will by-and-by show itself in 
large things. If Master James permits himself to cheat in his plays, the habit of 
dealing unfairly will grow upon him; and when, within a few years, the temptations 
of money-getting assail him, he will find it no easy matter to deal honestly with 
all men. No man becomes a grossly dishonest man all at once. Unfairness in 
many small things almost always precedes the act which stamps a man with the 
brand of dishonesty. Therefore, my boys, don’t deem it a trifling matter to cheat 
in your sports. Be honest in the smallest things. You don’t like to be cheated 
yourselves, even for fun’s sake. Do at all times as you would be done by. Be 
unselfish enough to deal fairly. Cultivate a high spirit of honor and honesty : 
they generally go hand in hand. Scorn every kind of cheating in your relations 
with one another, whether it be in your sports or in competitions in the school- 
room. Never attempt to put yourselves up, or others down, by means that are 
not perfectly honest. What do you think, boys? Is this good advice? Yes, sir? 
If so, be careful to follow it. 

Now, boys, I have a case involving a question of dishonesty of a sort different 
from those we have been talking about; and I want you to help me in deciding it, 
I took from the post office this morning a letter upon which was a stamp that had 
not been defaced. Here you see the stamp, fresh as ever. Now, the question I 
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wish you to answer is this: Will it be honest if I use this stamp upon another 
letter? Yes, sir, and .No, sir, I hear you say. How many say Yes, sir? Hands 
up. How many say No, sir? About equally divided. Well, you may discuss 
the matter a little while, and then I will briefly sum up what you say. —— That 
will do for the discussion, boys. Now for the main*points. Edward says that 
the stamp ought to go for the face of it; that it is in my hands honestly; that it is 
the postmaster’s fault, and not mine, that the stamp has not been defaced; and 
that if I do use it again, it won’t harm anybody. So say some other boys. On 
the other hand, Master John and others say that the stamp, having been once 
used, ought to have been defaced; that I have no right to take advantage of a 
postmaster’s neglect; that the government sold the stamp for three cents, and, 
having conveyed the letter according to agreement, the obligation of the govern- 
ment, so far as this stamp is concerned, has been fulfilled, and it is under no obli- 
gation to carry another letter without additional pay; that, under the circum- 
stances, if I use the stamp I shall cheat the government. 

I think that Master John and those who agree with him are right. The stamp 
does not belong to me. I gave nothing for it. It has done all that the govern- 
ment promised it should do, — carried one letter. Suppose that a man pays me a 
debt, but neglects to take a receipt. Would you call it honest if I were to 
attempt to make him pay it again? The government received three cents for this 
stamp, and promised to carry a letter. It has fulfilled its promise. Would it be 
honest to compel it to pay again? No, boys. In our dealings with the govern- 
ment — that is, with the people of the country — we ought to be as strictly honest 
as we are expected to be in dealing with our neighbors. A man who defrauds the 
town, or the state, or the country, by a false return of taxable property; by con- 
cealing his property, so as to avoid taxation; by a false oath at the custom-house ; 
by furnishing the public authorities with a poor article in place of the good one 
which he has contracted to deliver, or who in any way defrauds the public as rep- 
resented by the public officers, is just as much a rascal as is the man who swindles 
his neighbor, and is therefore condemned to prison. 

Learn to be honest, boys. Don’t cheat in things small or great. Keep your- 
selves far above suspicion. Every “Jim” must be careful not to give any “John” 
an occasion to cry, “ No cheating!” You may go. 





MEETINGS AT THE EDUCATIONAL ROOM. 


Fes. 18. Mr. Russell, of Watertown, in the chair. Attendance large. 

Mr. Stone, of Newton, was appointed to preside at the next meeting, and 
Messrs. Littlefield of Somerville, and Copeland of Milton, were selected to give 
practical exercises. 

In the absence of Messrs. Adams and Page, who had been appointed to present 
teaching exercises, the chairman at once announced as the subject for the day’s 
discussion, “The relative importance of reading, as compared with other studies, 
and the best means of teaching it.” He said that too little practical attention 
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was given to reading. So much time is devoted to arithmetic, grammar, and 
geography, as to leave little for thorough drill in reading. He dwelt on the im- 
portance of good reading as a means of enjoyment, and as a passport to good 
society, and sharply criticised the wretched elocution so often exhibited at college 
commencements, 

Among the things to be observed in teaching reading, he enumerated diligence, 
patience, thoroughness, and good example. The first requisite was to develop 
the power, compass, and flexibility of the voice; the second was to awaken and 
train the imagination to a full appreciation of the sentiments to be expressed. 

It was a mistake to attend to too many things at once. It was better to devote 
especial attention at one time to articulation, at another to inflections, and so on. 
Care should be taken to secure a proper position in reading. The lips should be 
used more actively than is usually the case. Little faults should be patiently cor- 
rected. The noisy, ranting style of reading, so common in schools, was con- 
demned. 

The chairman closed by remarking that pupils readily catch the spirit of their 
teacher, and therefore, if they are expected to engage in the reading exercises with 
zeal, he must set them a good example. 

Mr. Chase, of South Malden, said that he required his subordinate teachers to 
give much attention to the correct spelling and pronunciation of words on the part 
of their pupils, so that the words might be readily called at sight, and that thus 
more time was obtained in the upper classes for training in the higher departments 
of reading. He sometimes required all the members of a class to read the same 
passage, and then called upon them to criticise each other’s performance. Some- 


. times they read in concert. He thought that a proper attention to reading in the 


lower rooms would afford scholars much aid in comprehending the statements 
contained in arithmetic and other studies. 

Mr. Sawyer, of Medford, remarked that reading ought to be taught in connection 
with every recitation, by requiring scholars to speak at all times with full articula- 
tion and proper expression. He would not only take care to have every word 
distinctly uttered, but he would see that the meaning of every word and sentence 
was clearly understood. A few minutes ought to be taken every day for drill in 
elementary exercises. He objected to teaching scholars to read solely by imitation. 

The chairman remarked that children would imitate their teacher, and therefore 
his style of reading should be worthy of being imitated. 

Mr. Daniell, of Dorchester, asked if children could be taught correct enunciation 
in any other way than by imitation. He thought that children must imitate the 
teacher until they had learned enough to enable them to go alone. 

Mr. Patten said that to articulate well was not to read well, just as drill in sing- 
ing music scales was not artistic singing. ‘Two persons might read the same piece 
differently, and yet equally well, as two musical composers, if required to express 
in music the same emotions, would compose different pieces. One reader gets 
more out of a piece than another. Scholars might imitate the mannerism of the 
teacher, and nothing else. Mr. Patten protested against the use of “ diluted, first- 
part elementary reading books.” 

Mr. Daniell said that imitation need not result in mannerism. If a scholar read 
a piece ill, how could he be taught the right way otherwise than by imitating the 
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example given by the teacher? As students in music and painting and sculpture 
and the other high arts derive the best instruction and the loftiest inspiration from 
the teachings and the works of the great masters, so the students in reading must 
derive the greatest advantage from the precepts and example of an accomplished 
reader, 

Mr. Collar illustrated the power of imitation by the case of a little girl six years 
of age who had not attended school and had never received any formal instruction, 
but who had become a charming reader by unconsciously imitating the reading of 
her mother. 

Mr. Averill, of Boston, further illustrated the subject by contrasting two schools 
which he had visited. In the one the children read quietly, easily, and well; in 
the other they read noisily and poorly. In each school the children had copied the 
style of the teacher. 

After a few remarks by Mr. Jones, of Roxbury, the meeting was adjourned. 


March 18. Mr. Stone, of Newton, in the chair. A crowded attendance. 

Mr. Jones, of Roxbury, was chosen to preside at the next meeting. Mr. Wood, 
of Dorchester, and Mr. Payson, of Chelsea, were appointed to give teaching 
exercises, 

Mr. Littlefield, of Somerville, then gave an exercise in teaching arithmetic. He 
thought that much time was lost by the repetition of explanations by the several 
members of a class, After a class have fully learned a mode of explaining prob- 
lems, the teacher might give out examples, and require only the answers, omitting 
the explanations, and thus save time. 

Mr. Walton, of Lawrence, also gave an exercise in arithmetic. He showed that 
scholars might learn the particular combinations named in a mental arithmetic, and 
yet not acquire that strength and tenacity of mind which would enable them to 
grasp and retain the conditions of a problem from the simple announcement of it. 
He believed that the most practical part of mental arithmetic was that which 
related to the simple processes of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 
The combinations of numbers might be mastered as perfectly as the combinations 
of letters in spelling. 

Mr. Walton then distributed copies of his numerical cards, and illustrated the 
mode of using them. 

A discussion then followed in regard to teaching arithmetic. Remarks were 
made by Messrs. Claflin, of Newton; Jameson, of Boston; Litilefield, of Boston; 
Jones, of Roxbury; Wood, of Dorchester; and Hagar, of Jamaica Plain. A 
want of room compels us to omit a report of the discussion. 





ON THE DIRECTION oF THE WIND. — Professor Hennessy, at the last meeting 
of the British Association, stated, as the result of his observations with an improved 
anemometer, that the wind rarely blows in a perfectly horizontal direction. The 
deviations from that direction, although usuaily very small, are sometimes. very 
remarkable, and follow each other in such a way, especially during strong breezes, 
as to indicate a species of undulatory motion in the wind. 
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REPORT OF THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF COLLEGES. 


Prepared by the Society of Inquiry, Andover Theological Seminary. 
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COLLEGES. Ss |wE! 8 RELiGious CONDITION. 
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size ls 
i & I" |S : es 
Amherst College, Mass......| 209! 155, 66 24 Good degree of prosperity. 
*Bowdoin College, Maine....| 130, 43, 15 4/ 


*Brown University, R. I..... 202) 102 
*College of New Jersey......| 225 110; 50 4 
Dartmouth College, N. H....| 183 46, 10 10 Interest early in the year. 


Dickinson College, Pa..... .-»| 125, 45, 12) —|Steady earnest feeling among Christians. 
*Genesee College, N. Y......| 114) 76) — 3) 

Hamilton College, N. Y...... 187; 88} 85 4 ‘* Hopeful, if not encouraging.” 

Harvard University, Mass... 385 100) — — Some hopeful tokens, 

*Jefferson College, Pa....... | 180 65) 45 10) 

*Madison University, N.Y... 113) 90| 69) 4! 

Middlebury College, Vt...... | 65 25, 15 6 More than usual interest after the College Fast. 
Pennsylvania College, Pa..... 114. 63) 40 4 Great want of spirituality.” 

Rutgers College, N. J........ | 74, 38) 8% 4 No special interest. 

Union College, N. Y......... 185) 40; 23° —|No unusual feeling. 


75| 39 24 8 Considerable interest. 
95 80) 10 5 Interesting, and full of promise. 
University of Pennsylvania. . 


110, 28 14 5 Encouraging. 
University of Rochester, N. Y. 10 


University at Lewisburg, Pa.| 
Washington College, Pa.... | 92} 31; 26 S Revivel in progress. 


University of New York..... 





Wesleyan University, Conn.. 
Williams College, Mass......| 187) 102 25 44 ‘* A broad, and, as we trust, genuine work of grace.’ 
Yale College, Conn.......... | 455 125° —| — “Great need of awakening.” 


Total, 1864, 23 Colleges... . 36711609 584 149|__ 
Total, 1363, 26 Colleges... . 38251764. 658 102) 


* Sratistics ror 1863. — These Colleges failed to answer the circular of inquiry as to their religious 
condition for the year, in season for publication. 








Amherst. “The freshman class, which has entered since the religious interest, 
has a smaller proportion of candidates for the ministry than any class in the whole 
history of the college.” 


Harvard. Three have joined the college church ; and several, other churches. 
“ Many of the most devout young men in college — such men as, a few years ago, 
would have thought of no other profession — are not going to become ministers. 
At the request of many students, a series of weekly meetings has been instituted, 
Jargely attended, and with manifestly increasing interest. Of three religious 
societies in college, one has gained greatly in vitality, while the others have been 
conducted with unabated diligence and success.” 


University of Pennsylvania. Students dwell at home. “For the first time 
for many years a religious meeting is held at the college hall once in a fortnight, 
which is well attended by the students, and with great apparent interest.” 


Williams. The first general awakening for several years began, in the senior 
class, about the time of the college fast. The feeling was much increased by the 
solemnities of that occasion, and the whole college was deeply affected. 


Yale. A few conversions during the year. The proportion of those intending 
to enter the ministry is small. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 
PERSONAL, 


Gen. Butler has presented $500 to Phillips Academy, Andover, to provide a 
free scholarship fifty years for the son of a soldier — white or black — disabled in 
the war. 


Rev. Henry F. Harrington, of Cambridgeport, has been unanimously elected 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of New Bedford. 


Hon, 4. C. Harding, member of Congress elect of Illinois, has given $10,000 
toward the endowment of a professorship in the English Language and Literature 
in Monmouth College. 

Prof. W. D. Alexander has been elected President of Oahu College. 


Rev. J. W. Hough, of Williston, Vt., is delivering in various places in that State 
a valuable lecture on physical culture. 


Rev. G. F. Magoun, President of Iowa College, recently arrived in Boston, after 
a visit of about six months to Great Britain and the Continent. 


Rev. Samuel T’, Seelye, D. D., of Easthampton, has been appointed a member 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education in place of Dr. Stearns, of Amherst, 
term expired. 

Prof. George P. Bond, Director of the Observatory at Harvard College, died 
February 17, at the age of thirty-nine. He was an eminent astronomer, and highly 
esteemed and beloved. 

Hon. John B. Brown, of Portland, has given $5,000 to provide scholarships for 
Bowdoin College, and medals for the Portland High School. 

William B. Fowle, for many years a distinguished teacher in Boston, died at 
Medfield on the 7th ult.,at the age of sixty-nine. He was the author of the 
“ Familiar Dialogues,” and “ Common-school Speaker.” 

J. G. Vose, Professor of Literature and Rhetoric, is to leave Amherst College 
at the close of the present term, having engaged to supply the First Congregational 
pulpit in Dorchester one year. 

George L. Richardson has become principal of the Centre High School, 
Abington. 

J. G. Leavitt has become principal of the new high school, North Bridgewater. 

J. C. Gleason has become principal of the high schoo] in Barre. 

Rev, Eliphalet Nott, D. D., LL. D., president of Union College for the long 
period of sixty-three years, is failing very rapidly. 

Henry E. Sawyer has resigned his position as principal of the high school in 
Concord, N. H., and will take a similar position at Middletown, Ct. 


Rev. O. R, Keilogg, formerly professor in Lawrence University, Mich., recently 
became insane, and was taken to the Asylum at Madison, where he dashed his head 
against the wall with such force as to cause his death. 


“ Sunny Sides” should cheer teachers as well as clergymen. We hear of them 
occasionally, and wish they were far more common. We should be glad to have a 
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sunny-side colffmn in each number of our journal, Who more needs or better 
deserves such tokens of confidence and such substantial encouragement than the 
faithful but often poorly paid teacher ? 

The members of the Natick High School recently gave a surprise visit to the 
homes of Homer Rogers, and his assistant Miss J. L. Wight, and left with each 
very valuable tokens of their respect and affection. The result will be not only 
more cheerful and zealous work on the part of these teachers, but better order and 
more studiousness on the part of the scholars. 

One of the schools in Saxonville recently made very valuable and tasteful presents 
to their teacher, Miss Isabella E. Kelsey. 


The (English) Royal Astronomical Society, at its meeting February 11, awarded 
for the first time to an American its highest honor; viz., the gold medal to Prof. 
George P. Bond of Cambridge. He died, however, before the official information 
was received, 


Miss Annie E. Johnson has resigned her position in the Maine State Normal 
School, and returned to the Normal School at Framingham, where she received a 
most cordial welcome. 


Rev. Heman L., son of Dr. Wayland, of Providence, has become a professor in 
Kalamazoo College, Mich. 


Professor Agassiz has just completed a very interesting and instructive course 
of lectures at the Lowell Institute, Boston, on “Glaciers and the Ice Period,” 
illustrated by stereoscopic pictures presented under the supervision of Professor 
Cooke of Harvard University. 


WE are pleased to learn that Mr. J. W. Bulkley has just been reélected super- 
intendent of schools in Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. Mr. Bulkley has heid this office since 
1854, at which time the cities of Brooklyn and Williamsburg, and the town of 
Bushwick, were consolidated into one municipal organization. The school systems 
of these three corporations having been different from each other, it fell to his lot, 
chiefly, to combine the three systems into one, and to give it real unity and effi- 
ciency. The success which attended his efforts to accomplish this difficult task, 
and al¢o his subsequent efforts to keep the schools under his care up to the demands 
of the times, have for more than ten years secured him the favor and cordial support 
of the Board of Education of Brooklyn, and given him a most honorable place 
among the leading educators of the country. 


Phineas G. Parmenter, sub-master in the Hancock school, Boston, has been 
granted “leave of absence,” and Miss Lucy M. Sheffield, first assistant in Ge 
Kimball school, Charlestown, succeeds Mr. Parmenter. 


Miss Lucy Augusta Kimball, daughter of Sheriff Charles Kimball,. formerly 
master of the Boylston school, .Miss Martha F. Winning, and Miss Amy E. 
Brad/ord, have been appointed assistants in the Hancock school. 


Miss Deborah Norton has been “confirmed” as head assistant in the Bowdoin 
grammar school. 


RANDOLPH maintains two flourishing high schools. V. H. Dean is principal of 
the school in Randolph, and .4. W. Hazen in the East Village. 
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Wm. B. Graves is now principal of the high school in Holliston. * 


Miss Emma Clark has been confirmed as head assistant for the master’s class, in 
the Lyman school, Boston. 


Miss Mary C. Nichols has been transferred from the Bowdoin district to the 
Hancock grammar school. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Education of Freedmen, Our readers will be interested in the following letter 
from George Newcomb, Esq., Superintendent of Schools, Department of the South. 


“ Beaurort, 8. C., January 26, 1865. 

“ Dear Sir : —The last mail from the North brought me a welcome visitor, the 
‘ Massachusetts Teacher.’ Its twentieth annual report of the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association brought to mind reminiscences of the past, interesting and pleasant 
to contemplate, especially when I read the remarks of those teachers from old 
Norfolk, present and past, with whom I have taken sweet counsel and enjoyed 
many a happy and cheerful hour in the County Association. 

“Tt is well to be reminded, as we advance in life, of the happy past, more especially 
when the changes of events so widely separate us from the continued enjoyment of 
the social and kindred pleasures connected with such meetings. It gives new vigor 
to thought, and makes the lone hours, when far from home, more cheerful. 

“Though absent, we seem to be there, and can almost hear the voices of the 
speakers, and behold the smiling, happy countenances of cherished friends and 
co-workers in the great work of education. Welcome! thrice welcome the 
* Teacher !’ 

“ Perhaps you would like to have a word from me relative to my present work. 
The N. F. R. Association, of New York, has fifty teachers in this department, 
nearly all engaged in teaching the colored children and youth, a few the adult. 
Our schools in the towns, and on the plantations where the numbers will admit of 
it, are graded. In Beaufort we have four grades, classified principally according 
to their reading. Ist. A, B, C. 2d. Primer. 3d. First Reader. 4th. Second 
Reader. In the highest grade the pupils study Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic, 
writing, and geography. We aim to be thorough and systematic, and visiters say 
the schools compare favorably with those of the North in discipline and order. 
The children are bright, active, and intelligent, earnest and eager to learn, and they 
do learn, far exceeding my most sanguine hopes. General Howard spent two and 
a half hours in the schools one day last week, and was highly delighted with their 
order, discipline, and recitations, He said, ‘I wish I were in New York, or some 
other great central place in the North, to tell what I have witnessed this day.’ 

“ We have every encouragement on the part of the children and youth to perse- 
vere in this great and good work; and if our government is wise and just as it © 
should be, every facility will be granted for a system of universal, popular educa- 
tion throughout our land, without regard to race or color. 

“The schools upon the plantations are doing well; some of them quite as good 
as those in the town. The people are earnest and anxious to have their children 
attend school, and take a deep ad lively interest in every measure for their improve- 
ment, though, of course, their influence is not like the parental influence of the 
— yet equally as good as that of the low whites in the South, in some respects 

tter. 

“That you may know the extent of territory I have to travel in superintending 
these schools, I will add, that in one direction I have a plantation school twenty-five 
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_miles from Beaufort; in another, fifteen; another, twelve; thus the distance from 


one extreme to the other is from thirty-five to forty miles. We have schools also 
in Fernandina, Jacksonville, and St. Augustine, Florida, This brief sketch will 
give you some idea of our work. You will readily infer I have no time for play. 
“ GEORGE NEWCOMB, 
_ “Supt. of Schools, Department of the South.” 

The Chicago Telescope. This great instrument, manufactured by Mr. Alvin 
Clark, of Cambridge. will be shipped in a few days, and set up in the Dearborn Tower 
at the University of Chicago. This tower was built by the munificence of Mr. 
J. ¥. Seammon, at an expense of $25,000, and is named by him the Dearborn 
Tower, in memory of his wife, who died while abroad some years since. 

The Clark telescope is a refractor, with an objective eighteen and three-quarter 
inches in the clear aperture, and a focal length of twenty-three feet. “Compared with 
the Harvard instrument, the largest of the kind in existence,” wrote the late Capt. 
Gillis, Superintendent of the National Observatory at Washington, “ it is as thirty- 
four to twenty-one, being thus more than one-half larger than any now in use. 
The eyes of the whole scientific world are turned to Chicago, awaiting the results. 
When the instrument is properly mounted and manned, no one can predict its 
future.” When first completed the object-glass was inserted in a rude board tube, 
and drawn up by means of a tackle for trial. In thus sweeping but a small belt of 
the heavens, it caused at once a discovery for which it received the most favorable 
notice of foreign scientific associations, and also took the largest astronomical reward 
at Paris, — the Leland prize of five hundred francs. It is a matter of just pride and 
congratulation that this instrument was manufactured by one of our countrymen. 

By the gift of $5,000 from Walter S. Gurnee, of New York City, Prof. Mixter 
has been enabled to order from Berlin the largest meridian circle ever manufac- 
tured, similar in kind to the Olcott circle of the Dudiey Observatory at Albany. 


Chicago University, during the last two years, has received $175,000. Of this 
sum, $100,00 has been expended in buildings, and $25,000 in astronomical instru- 
ments, and the remaining $50,000 devoted to endowments. 


Chicago. The teachers of the public schools have nobly manifested their sym- 
pathy for the sick and wounded soldiers by contributing one day’s salary to the 
Sanitary Commission, amounting to $282.48. 


Teachers’ Institutes are to be held — April 3, in Hatfield ; April 10, in Swamp- 
scott; and April 17, in Randolph. These places proffer their hospitality to 
the teachers who may attend. The Report of the Secretary, just issued, says : 
“ At the opening of the year, owing to the increased expense of living, it was a 
matter of doubt whether invitations would be received sufficient to secure the 
holding of the usual number of Institutes. But it is only just to say that in no 
previous year have the invitations been more earnest, the receptiors more cordial, 
and the hospitality more bountiful, than in the present. And in no series of Insti- 
tutes, since my connection with them, has there been manifested a deeper interest 
in the exercises, both by teachers and the citizens generally.” 


The New Dormitory at Wiiliston Seminary, Easthampton, is to be 100 by 40 


feet. The funds are provided entirely by the munificent patron of education whose 
name this institution bears. 
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The subscription for rebuilding Phillips Academy, at Andover, is progressing 
favorably. Over $11,000 are already pledged, including nearly $8,000 from Boston. 
The new structure is to be two stories, 80 by 60 feet, at an estimated cost of 
$35,000. 

Education in Germany. The Fourteenth Congress of the Schoolmasters of 
Germany has just been held at Manheim; the sittings having lasted three 
days. Among the questions discussed were, the best methods of developing 
memory in children; the means of awakening in them a love of country; the 
advantages resulting from a larger share being given to gymnastic exercises in 
education; the study of music, especially of national songs; the necessity of 
teaching children, with the greatest care, the history of their country, and especially 
the great deeds and victories of the German people, etc. 


Germany. There are now in the different German States sixty-three educational 
periodicals. 

Female Education in a State University. The University of Kansas has adopted, 
under sanction of the legislature, the novel feature of a female department of the 
institution, with use of the library and apparatus, access to the lectures, etc. 


Spelling. In a district school which we recently visited, the first class, in twelve 
weeks, spelled 1,694 words without a single error; and the second class mis- 
spelled but four words out of 1,745; and in the whole school there were but twenty- 
four errors in spelling. 

Alger’s Cabinet of Minerals. Rev. Dr. George Loomis, President of Alleghany 
College, Meadville, Pa., has purchased for that college the valuable cabinet of 
minerals of the late Francis Alger, of South Boston, for $12,000, towards which the 
administrators gave $2,000. 


The Education Work in Savannah. The colored people’s board of education 
in Savannah, while establishing an educational system of their own, at their own 
expense, with teachers from among themselves, have requested the American Mis- 
sionary Association to codperate and assist in their great work. The .association 
has already sent on several teachers from the North to carry forward the schools to 
a higher grade. 


Female Education in India. The education of females has, till quite recently, 
been unknown in India. Last year one girl’s school in Madras numbered seventy 
pupils. There are several similar schools in India. Many educated Hindoos are 
now anxious to have their daughters attend these schools. 


Vermont. The Secretary of the Board of Education in Vermont is laboring with 
great zeal and success in that state. His last report says that the whole number | 
of children of school age — that is, between the ages of four and eighteen —is 
85,795; showing an increase of 533 over 1863. Of this number, 73,259 have actu- 
ally attended the schools. The number of pupils between eighteen and twenty that 
have attended school is 2,765. It appears from the report that less than one-tenth 
of the pupils of the State have attended any other than the public schools. The 
number of persons employed as teachers during the year was 4,841. The average 
wages of male teachers for 1864 was $20.48; female teachers, $8.16 per month. 
The report advocates a consolidation of all the colleges of the State. 
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THE Episcopal ‘Theological Seminary, in Philadelphia, has recently received 
endowments for two professorships, and appointed two additional professors, since 
the accession of Dr. Stone and Dr. Goodwin. 


Missouri. Dr. Edwin Leigh, of St. Louis, has invented a method of indicating 
to beginners in reading the silent letters, and the sounds of the significant ones. 
It is done by printing the mutes in faint type, and by modifying the forms of the 
other letters to indicate the sounds. If it can be made practically successful, it 
will prove a great blessing to the little folks, for its aim is nothing less than to span 
the chasm*that yawns between the forms of our letters and their sounds, 


THe Normal University at Bloomington, Illinois, had two hundred and thirty-five 
members last year, besides two hundred and fifty-nine in the model department. 


AN Educational Association of the colored people in Savannah, under the auspices 
of General Geary, Military Commander, has just been established. On January 
12th, five hundred children assembled in the basement of the First African Baptist 
Church, and were formed into ten schools, all of which, with their teachers, then 
marched in procession to the buildings assigned them. The officers of the associ- 
ation are all colored men, and the expenses are all to be borne by the negroes. 
$754 was raised at one meeting. This movement is an exceedingly hopeful one. 


California. — The total number of schools is eight hundred and thirty-two, of 
which five are high schools, forty-four grammar, four hundred and twenty un- 
graded, thirty-nine intermediate, and three hundred and twenty-one primary; an 
increase of seventy-eight schools over last year. 

The number of white children in the State between six and eighteen years of age, 
who attend no schools whatever, ig TWENTY THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND 
FORTY-SEVEN! In other words, twenty-four per cent. of all the children in the 
State between the ages of four and eighteen years are returned by the Census 
Marshals as Nor attending any school ! 

The average monthly wages paid to male teachers is $73.88, to female teachers 
$54.91 — making an average to all teachers of about $64.00 per month. 

As teachers are paid only for the time they are actually employed, and as the 
average length of schools is six and nine-tenths months, the average annual salary 
of male teachers is $469.00; of female teachers, $379.00; and of all teachers, 
$424.00. 


On A Movas_e Horizontat Sun-DIAL, WHIcH sHows CorRECT SoLAR TIME 
WITHIN A Fraction or A MINUTE. —In a communication on the above subject, 
read to the British Association, Dublin, by M. Donovan, the author first gave a 
short account of common horizontal dials, showing that, in consequence of the 
penumbral shadow of the gnomon, they could scarcely ever give the time within 
three minutes, even when they were well constructed and carefully set. He then 
explained his own dial, which, though large, was portable, with means of setting it 
in the meridian, and truly horizontally, which he explained. The circle of the dial 
was about thirteen inches diameter: towards its south point a fine needle rose, 
from which two human hairs proceeded, one in a fixed position, parallel to the 
earth’s axis at the place; this was supported by a stout brass arch, which could be 
shortened or lengthened, and which had a fine slit at its upper part to hold the 
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‘fixed hair. The shadow of this hair, the author stated, was always sharp and well 


defined for about three inches from the needle, round which a small hour-circle of 
about that diameter was graduated. The floating hair, as the author called it, 
being taken by the hand, and laid along the shadow of the fixed hair so as to bisect 
it where it was sharp, was stretched out to an outer graduated hour-circle, where 
the induction could be easily read off to a fraction of a minute, amounting to a few 
seconds, 

On THE VesicuLaR THEORY oF Mist. —A paper has recently been presented 
to the French Academy by the Abbé Railland, which denies the truth of the vesi- 
cular vapor theory concerning clouds; and contends that the phenomenon in ques- 
tion depends on minute divisions. As gold, when beaten into leaf, falls slowly, so 
the more the surfaces of water are increased, the more slowly will the water fall. 
The resistance of air to a drop divided into a thousand parts isa thousand times 
greater than to a single drop. Hence clouds are borne up by the friction of the 
atmosphere. That clouds should consist of vesicular vapor is, in the abbé’s opin- 
ion, simply impossible; for if it were vesicular, it would be condensed; and if 
air were contained within the vesicles, the vicosity of the husk or shell would have 
to be something very different from that of water. 

M. de Tessan, an eminent French meteorologist, has also published conclusions 
to the same effect. 





MATHEMATICAL. 


Ir is well known that the difference between the similar powers 
of two quantities is divisible by the difference of these quantities ; 
as, a*— b° by a—b, a*b*—1 by ab*—1, 32—a” by 2—2’, 
etc., etc.; also that the sum of similar odd powers of two quantities 
is divisible by the sum of the quantities ; as, a°+b° by a+ 4, a‘l’ 
+1 by a%b+1, 27+0° by 3+’, etc., etc. ; but it has been some- 
times supposed that the sum of similar even powers (like a‘+ 0‘, 
etc.,) is always prime. But this is not true in every case; for a’ 
+ b° is divisible by a* + b* ; a*+-45* is divisible by a* + 2ab + 2b’, 
and other examples might be added. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Comparative Grocrapuy. By Cart Rirrer, late Professor of Geography in 
the University of Berlin. Translated, for the use of Schools and Colleges, by 
Wit.tam L. Gace. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1865. For sale 
by A. Williams & Co., 100 Washington street, Boston. 

We desire to express our high estimate of this, the most practically valuable and 
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interesting of all Professor Ritter’s geographical works, and of the great service 
the translator has done to the cause of science, in furnishing the American teacher 
and student with a second volume of the writings of this great scholar. 

It is a book every practical teacher needs, and can not well dispense with in his 
daily preparation to impart instruction. Comprehensive in its scope, and free from 
needless details, it reveals to the mind the principles and relations involved in the 
topics that appertain to the science of geography, with a clearness and beauty rarely 
if ever excelled. 

We cordially welcome the announcement of Mr. Gage, that he proposes to pre- 
pare a biography of Ritter. Such a work would unfold to the scholar the career 
of a man whose life was one of marked value to the whole scientific world. 

Pror. SANBORN TENNEY, whose text-book on geology and mineralogy is so well 
known to our readers, is engaged in the preparation uf a work to embrace the 
natural history of animals. The book is now electrotyping at the University Press, 
Cambridge, and will be by far the most complete, critical, and popular work of the 
kind ever attempted. It will contain five hundred beautiful wood engravings, 
chiefly of American animals, It has been our privilege to review about two hundred 
pages of the proof sheets, and we shall await its issue, which will take place during 
the coming season, with the liveliest interest. 

Ovr Youne Forks: an Illustrated Magazine for Boys and Girls. Boston: 

Ticknor & Fields. : 

The March number of this charming magazine has been received. It contains 
articles by Gail Hamilton, Trowbridge, “Carleton,” R. H. Stoddard, Mrs. Stowe, 
Mary N. Prescott, Lucy Larcom, and Mayne Reid. The illustrations are numerous 
and excellent. This magazine ought to be found in every family that is blessed 
with children. 

PARLEz-vous FRANCAIS? or, Do you speak French? A pocket companion for 
beginners who wish to acquire the facility of expressing themselves fluently on 
every-day topics in a short, easy, and practical way. With hints on French pro- 


nunciation. Compiled by an er emmy teacher. Boston: De Vries, Ibarra 
& Co., foreign bodlisellore and publishers, 3 Beacon street. 


The character of this little book of one hundred and eleven pages, is fully indi- 
cated by the title-page. The compiler has made a good selection of sentences, 
including familiar questions and answers. The book will be found a useful hand- 
book. 


HARPER AND BROTHER’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The list of this extensive and enterprising house, for the year 1865, includes 
some of the most useful and attractive books we have ever examined. Worthing- 
ton Hooker, M. J)., continues his series, on science, for the school and family. 
The last issue being an elementary treatise on mineralogy and geology. No author 
has been more successful than Dr. Hooker in preparing popular text-books on 
science, and this work fully sustains his reputation. We find it teaching just what 
every one ought to know. 

Method of Philological Study of the English Language, by Prof. Francie A. 
March, is an application of Dr. Taylor’s method of classical study to the study of 
English literature. The author has executed his task with consummate skill, and 
the models he has given of the method which he would adopt in the study of por- 
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tions of the writings of Bunyan, Milton, Shakspeare, Spenser, and Chaucer, are 
progressive and exhaustive, and can hardly fail to contribute much to a thorough 
and analytical study of our mother tongue. Every student of literature should 
possess this valuable guide. 

The friends of the “ Beecher” family will welcome the second volume of the life 
and labors of Dr. Lyman Beecher. All agree that this is one of the most valuable 
contributions to the Christian literature of the world, that has been made during 
this generation. Men of all creeds will take an interest in the perusal of this 
volume, which unfolds to us the struggles, trials, and triumphs of this great and 
good man. / 

Messrs. Harpers continue to issue their series of “first class” works of fiction. 
“ Tony Butler” has just reached us, but as our table is loaded with books of 
science and literature, we can only say that our friends pronounce it “ excellent.” 

We confess to sensations of pleasure when we take up a favorite author’s writings, 
printed and bound in the exquisite style of the works now before us. All book 
fanciers in Boston and vicinity pronounce Harpers’ edition of Thackeray’s “ Vanity 
Fair” equal to anything that has ever been placed in the market to tempt the 
“book-hunter.” Printed at the University Press, Cambridge, Mass., on excellent 
tinted paper, and beautifully and pertinently illustrated, it makes one of the most 
attractive set of books any one can have in a library. 

This firm continue to publish their monthly magazine of choice literature, and 
the “ Illustrated Weekly,” which is read by thousands. A. Williams & Co., 100 
Washington street, Boston, are agents in New England for Harper & Brothers’ 
publications. 

THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published at $3.50, if paid in 
advance, otherwise, $4.00. This is a low price, considering the size and value of 
this excellent quarterly. The March number presents the following rich table of 
contents: I. The American Doctrine of Public Instruction, II. Naval Education 
in the United States. III. Public Instruction in Cities. IV. The Free Cities of 
Germany. V. Naval and Navigation Schools in England. VI. Documentary His- 
tory of Normal Schools in United States, VII. Historical Development of Amer- 
ican Education, VIII. English Teachers and Educators. IX. English Pedagogy. 
X. National Teachers’ Association in 1864. XI, English Grammar. XII. Liberal 
Education, or the American College Curriculum. XIII. College Professorship of 
Pedagogics. XIV. National Bureau of Educational Statistics, XV. Associations 
for Educational Purposes. XVI. Object Teaching. By Dr.H.B. Wilbur. XVII. 
Educational Miscellany. 

Horace Mann. — Beyond question no single man has done so much for the 
cause of education in this country as Horace Mann. His record grows brighter 
with time, as the wisdom of his educational theories becomes more apparent. He 
is a man whom Massachusetts delights to honor, as the bronze statue to be erected 
to his memory attests. But a more enduring monument will be the “ Life of Mr. 
Mann,” by his wife, which is now in press. It will form a handsome post octavo 
volume of about five hundred pages, and will be brought out this spring by Walker, 
Fuller & Co. (successors to Walker, Wise, & Co.), Boston, in their best style, It 
cannot fail to have an immense sale. —Boston Journal. 
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